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THE MYTHOLOGY AND FOLK-LORE OF INVENTION. 

To-day man is monarch of cold and heat, lord of winter snow and 
summer rain ; the winds are his servants, the lightning his messen- 
ger ; for him, night is turned into day, the very mountains are re- 
moved, and the sea becomes dry land. The forms and features of 
those he has admired and loved remain to glad his eyes long after 
their bodies have crumbled into dust ; their very actions and motions 
he can view again ; their very voices he can hear once more, not as 
of old in the loneliness of his bed-chamber, when sleep brought him 
to the shadowy land of spirits, but freely and easily, when and where 
he wills. Not far, indeed, is he from the realization of the world- 
heard prayer of sorrowing humanity, — 

But oh for the touch of a vanished hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still ! 

Whence came they, these wonderful arts of man, these triumphs 
of inventive skill ? Science tells us that they belong to him as right- 
fully as heat to the sun, or the waters to the great sea ; they are as 
natural as the coming of the springtime, the colors of the flowers, 
the singing of the birds, the frolics of little children, — they are 
humanly human. 

Yet ever and anon does not a feeling of awe and mystery come 
over even the wisest of us as we contemplate the miraculous achieve- 
ments of our fellow-men ? Is it not with a certain secret sense of 
satisfaction that we call Edison " the Wizard of Menlo Park," and 
repeat over and over the unintelligible Greek name belonging to his 
latest invention ? How many centuries have elapsed, indeed (Pro- 
fessor White's " History of the Warfare of Science and Theology " 
tells the tale), since "fabrication of Satan," " invention of the Devil," 
" sorcery of the Evil One," etc., were terms readily and commonly 
applied to improvements and new devices in science and the arts ? 
It is but fair to say, however, that some inventions were assigned a 
celestial origin, — a birth directly or indirectly from God himself. 
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With primitive peoples, as with the "folk " of our own race and age, 
this feeling of uncanniness is often very strong. 

There is no dearth of ingenuity among savage and barbarous 
tribes. Prof. O. T. Mason, in his interesting volume on " The Ori. 
gins of Invention " (London, 1895), has shed a flood of light on the 
inventive genius of primitive man, exploding " lost arts," but finding 
everywhere present something of the mechanic instinct, the delight 
of forming and shaping, the passion for experimentation. The Aus- 
tralian boomerang, the outrigger of Polynesian canoes, the inflated 
skin rafts of the ancient Assyrians, the tree-climbing device of the 
natives of the island of Timor, the blow-pipe of tropical America 
and the East Indies, the stone-lamp of the Eskimo, the bamboo sus- 
pension bridge of southeastern Asia and the Indies, show alike the 
wide range of the instinct for invention among primitive races, and 
their practical anticipation of many principles elaborated and per- 
fected by civilized man. 

Professor Mason, however, tells us hardly anything (save in the 
story of the Muses and the deities of the household and the corn- 
field) of the ideas of primitive peoples as to the ultimate origin of 
the arts and inventions possessed by them, or of the mythology of 
their discovery, and it is to such few data concerning these topics, 
as I have been able to gather together from many authorities, that 
this brief essay is devoted. 

In the languages of many peoples " God " is simply "the creator, 
maker, fashioner, framer, builder," and the translations of the first 
verse of the first chapter of Genesis into primitive tongues reveal 
Him as the first artist in many diverse spheres of invention. As 
Andrew Lang notes, the Polynesian god and goddess to-day, like the 
classic deities of Greece and Italy, are departmental in character, 
— hunters, smiths, potters, etc. In the legends of the Quiches of 
Guatemala, according to Dr. D. G. Brinton (" Myths of New World," 
3d ed., 1896, p. 74), "the Supreme Being is called Bitol, the sub- 
stantive form of bit, to make, to form, and Tzakol, substantive form 
of tzak, to build, the Creator, the Constructor ; " and the creation- 
legends of American and other primitive peoples tell of the divine 
artist who, like the Hebrew Jhvh and the old god of the Greeks, 
fashioned men (and animals) out of clay, carved them out of stone 
or wood, or remodelled them from existing things, plants, and ani- 
mals, and often taught somewhat of these arts to the first men and 
women. 

The Zulu Ulunkulu gave to each tribe at its birth their arts, 
knowledge of marriage, etc. ; Pundjel, an Australian creator, before 
he ceased to live among men, taught them all the needful arts of 
life (the men how to spear kangaroos, the women how to dig roots) ; 
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the Andaman Puluga taught the first men and women many of the 
arts, and gave each tribe their languages, dialects, etc. ; the Bilqula 
Yulatimat, Dr. F. Boas tells us in the creation-legend of these Indians 
("Rep. Brit. Assoc." 1891), "made a man and woman in each country," 
and to these, who became " the ancestors of all the numerous tribes," 
Masmasala'niq gave their arts, teaching them " to build canoes, to 
catch salmon, to build houses," etc. It is interesting to learn that 
the Bilqula believe that " Masmasala'niq and his brothers still con- 
tinue to give new ideas to man. They say that any new design of 
painting or carving, or any other new invention made by a member 
of their tribe, has been given him by Masmasala'niq." With the 
Hidatsa, a Siouan Indian tribe, the " Old Man Immortal " made the 
first representatives of all animate and inanimate things, and " in- 
structed the forefathers of the tribes in all the ceremonies and mys- 
teries now known to them ; " with the Tol6wa of California, Koda- 
yampeh, the world-maker, institutes the assembly, the sacred dances 
and songs (Powers, "Tribes of Calif.," Contrib. to N. Amer. Ethnol. 
vol. iii. 1877) > tne medicine-dances of the Ojibwa were taught them 
by the sun-spirit (Hoffman, "Rep. Bur. Ethn." 1885-86, p. 172); the 
Heavenly Twins of the Sia Pueblo Indians organized the cult-socie- 
ties, with all their mysteries (Mrs. Stevenson, " Rep. Bur. Ethn." 
1888-90) ; and under the leadership of the two sun-children the 
primitive Zufii progressed from ignorance and darkness to the world 
of light and knowledge (Cushing, "Rep. Bur. Ethn." 1880-81). Of 
Pokoh, the creator, among certain Californian Indians, who made 
" every tribe out of the soil where they now are," we read : " In the 
folds of his great blanket he carried around an immense number of 
gifts, with which he endowed every man according to his pleasure, 
with which gifts every one ought to be satisfied " (Powers, p. 394). 
One of the Peruvian Creators " made clay images of all races, attired 
them in their national dress, and animated them," then "provided 
them with national songs, and gave them seed corn ; " these images, 
being put into the earth, "emerged all over the world at proper 
places, some out of fountains, some out of trees, caves, rocks," and 
so the first tribes of men were born, and their arts as well (Lang, 
"Myth, Rit, and Relig." vol. i. p. 209), — and there is much more 
of the same sort in American creation myths. 

In the cosmogony of the Iroquois, according to Mr. J. N. B. 
Hewitt, Yoskeha', or Otgfltofinifa, — the former name means " it is 
the dear little sprout," and the latter has about the same significa- 
tion, — is the personification of the reproductive, rejuvenating force 
of nature, as opposed to TawTskara, his brother, who exemplifies 
chiefly "the destructiveness of frost, hail, and ice, often holding for 
months in its stiffening, solidifying, deadening embrace the rivers, 
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lakes, and ponds, the sap of the trees, plants, and vegetation of the 
land." Of this kindly god — to whom are due also " the rivers, lakes, 
seas, and all the cooling water-fountains," and of whom we are told 
that " he labors, plants corn, drinks, eats, sleeps, and is lascivious 
like man ; his lodge is like their own, being well supplied with 
whatever sustains life " — Mr. Hewitt observes : " Having learned the 
invention of fire from the tortoise, he taught men the art of fire- 
making, so that they could have, when needful, new fire. The corn 
they eat was given them by Yoskeha' ; it is he who causes it to 
sprout, grow, and come to maturity : if, in springtime, their fields of 
corn, beans, and squashes are green ; if they gather ripe and plente- 
ous harvests, and if the lodges are filled with well-matured ears of 
corn, — their gratitude is given to Yoskeha' alone." (" Proc. Am. 
Ass. Adv. Sci." vol. xliv. p. 247.) 

According to a Polynesian legend, recorded by Rev. W. W. Gill 
("Myths and Songs of S. Pacific," p. 100), Vatea, "the father of 
gods and men," is the hero of the first great fish-story. Vatea 
invented a huge net, which, when let down into the sea, was by the 
aid of Raka, the god of winds (who made the sea rough, and hid the 
net from the eyes of the fish), after the fishermen (six in number, 
the first hunters of the finny tribe, instructed by Vatea) had toiled 
in vain, filled with such a draught of fishes that only the aid of Tane, 
the son of Vatea, prevented the loss of the net. " Eight days and 
nights," we are told, " the finny prisoners raced through the wide 
ocean carrying the net with them. At last they became exhausted, 
and Tane exultingly dragged the rich spoil to the feet of his father. 
Vatea turned out the fish one by one, pronouncing for the first time 
the various names by which each kind has since been known ; and 
thus, also, originating the useful art of counting. At last, utterly 
wearied with reckoning, he gave up the remainder as being in truth 
innumerable." It is satisfactory to learn that Vatea did not attempt 
to carry home all his catch, but left them on the beach, and the ris- 
ing tide floated them off safely into the blue deep. To Tarauri, eld- 
est son of Ina the beautiful and the great Tangaroa, is attributed 
the invention of the thorn-fishhook, which boys still employ to catch 
the little fresh-water kokopu (p. 118). 

A female fairy, however, named Uti (the will-o'-the-wisp is her 
torch), who delights in ascending from the depths of the nether- 
world to earth in search of food, it was " who first taught the women 
of the upper world the pastime of catching the sleeping fish by 
torchlight, or waylaying crabs ashore, or shrimping in her favorite 
lake on the south of the island [Mangaia] " (p. 125). 

According to a legend of the Assiniboins, after the earth had been 
formed by the Great Spirit " out of a confused mass," and the fox 
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(made of clay), who had several times gone round the earth and found 
it too small, failed to return, — the earth being judged large enough, 
— " trees were then made, and when they grew large enough a man 
and woman were made of the timber. Every other living thing was 
made of clay, male and female of its kind ; all were sent forth with a 
command to multiply. It seems the work of creation was done on 
the borders of a lake ; and amongst the most absurd portion of the 
creed is a belief that a fish swam to the shore, offered itself as a 
sacrifice, and told the newly created pair to boil and eat it all, except 
the scales and bones, which they were directed to bury in the earth. 
From this sprang up powder, balls, fusees, knives, and other imple- 
ments of warfare " (" Journ. Amer. Folk-Lore," vol. v. p. 72). 

" The Ponka tribe has a legend of Ictinike and the Deserted Chil- 
dren. It begins with the account of a tribe of Indians that had a 
grizzly bear for their chief. He was a tyrant, and one day he ordered 
all the people to send off their children to play at a distance from 
the camp. As soon as the children had gone out of sight, the chief 
ordered the camp to be broken up, and the people to abandon their 
children. So all moved their lodges to. another part of the country, 
moving in various directions from the deserted camp-site, in order 
to prevent the children from following them, but coming together at 
the place which had been agreed upon before the removal. The 
children managed to shift for themselves and reached maturity, be- 
coming a large and prosperous tribe. It was then that Ictinike 
came to them, and offered to be their friend. He made bows and 
arrows for them ; he taught them certain war-customs ; and he went 
in search of their parents, whom he found after a journey of many 
days. He induced the parents and the grizzly bear to camp very 
close to the village of the children, and, at a given signal, he slew 
the grizzly bear, and exterminated his followers" ("Journ. Amer. 
Folk-Lore," vol. v. p. 303). 

The Omaha Indians say that Ictinike, the cunning rival of the 
Rabbit, "created fruits and vegetables, as well as grapes, out of 
parts of himself" ("Journ. Amer. Folk-Lore," vol. i. p. 213); while 
" in the Huron account of the Creation, as given by Mr. Hale, corn, 
beans, and pumpkins are said to have sprung from the body of the 
first woman, whose death resulted from the birth of one of her twin 
sons " (Ibid. vol. ii. p. 67). 

In the Cherokee story of " Kanati and Selu " given by Mr. 
Mooney, " two brothers, one of whom is especially active and malig- 
nant, kill their mother, cut off her head, and drag the lifeless body 
over the ground, and corn springs up wherever her blood drops upon 
the earth " (Ibid. vol. ii. p. 6f). 

In an Abnaki legend, a solitary Indian, lamenting his loneliness, 
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saw near him " a beautiful woman with long light hair, very unlike 
any Indian." In response to his appeals, " at last she told him, if 
he would do just as she should say, he would always have her with 
him. He promised that he would. She led him to where there was 
some very dry grass ; told him to get two very dry sticks, rub them 
together quickly, holding them in the grass. Soon a spark flew out ; 
the grass caught it, and quick as an arrow the ground was burned 
over. Then she said : ' When the sun sets, take me by the hair, 
and drag me over the burned ground.' He did not like to do this, 
but she told him that wherever he dragged her something like grass 
would spring up, and he would see her hair coming from between 
the leaves ; then the seeds would be ready for his use. He did as 
she said, and to this to-day, when they see the silk (hair) on the 
cornstalk, the Indians know she has not forgotten them " (Ibid. vol. 
iii. p. 214). The variations of this, as may be seen from the Hiawa- 
tha legend, are quite numerous. 

A very curious myth of the Mandans tells of the uses of thought : 
"Their [Mandans] great ancestor, the first man, had promised to 
render them aid in time of need, but had departed and disappeared 
in the West. Trouble came, they were beset by foes, and they 
would fain get from the divine ancestral man the help they now sore 
needed. But how to communicate with him ? One thought to send 
a bird, but no bird was equal to so long a flight. One would reach 
him by a look, but sight was limited, the hills hid him. A third said 
thought must be the medium ; he could send this to the first man. 
So he wrapped himself in his buffalo-robe, and he fell down and 
said, 'I think — I have thought — I come back.' He threw off the 
robe ; he was bathed in sweat " (Mills, " Tree of Mythology," p. 240). 
Communication with the gods has been of diverse kinds, and not by 
thought and speech alone. 

Many of you, doubtless, are familiar with the expression, " God's 
country." In northeastern Ontario (Canada) the term is applied to 
the rocky, uncultivated "no man's land," because "it is just as God 
left it at the Creation ; " in the extreme west of the United States 
this name was given to the "land flowing with milk and honey," 
which met the enraptured gaze of those pilgrims who had crossed 
the mountains from the " Great American Desert " into the fertile 
valleys of California ; here the land was " God's country " because 
so fair and beautiful. 

In " God's country " — understood in these two senses — the sages 
of primitive peoples tell us the birth of countless inventions took 
place. 

A familiar proverb runs : Necessity is the mother of invention, — 
Noth macht Erfindung, — and Persius, the old Latin poet, ascribes 
much to the first great necessity : — 
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Magister artis ingeniique Iargitor Venter, — 

an idea shared, seemingly, by the Navaho Indians, who say that when 
the " Child of the Sun," the elder of the Heavenly Twins, destroyed 
the Giant Monsters, " Hunger was spared on his representation of 
his usefulness to mankind" ("Journ. Amer. Folk- Lore," vol. ix. 
p. 46). Professor Mason, both in his "Origins of Invention" and 
in his suggestive essay on " Migration and the Food Quest " (" Amer. 
Anthrop." vol. vii. pp. 275-292), has shown the importance of food- 
seeking in the growth of civilization, and there is some little truth, 
perhaps, in the coincidence of the New England " Pie Belt " and the 
massing of inventions in that region. Culture-myths all over the 
globe tell us that, if the stomach has caused the loss of Paradise, it 
has been the means of vastly increasing human knowledge, arts, 
and invention. 

Modern spiritualists of the outre" sort, claim to receive wonderful 
information from the spirits of those dead and gone ; and the idea 
that this world, its inhabitants, their arts and inventions, are but a 
mimic show of another world (heaven, hades) is by no means infre- 
quent among primitive races. In Polynesia the idea that human 
arts and inventions originate from the under-world (Avaiki, Savai'i, 
Hawai'i, Po) is widespread. Says Mr. Gill ("Myths and Songs," 
p. 130): — 

" The employments of mortals are mere transcripts of what was 
supposed to be going on in Avaiki, their knowledge and skill being 
derived from the invisible world. The first axe ever seen on earth 
(i. e. Mangaia) was, handle and all, of stone from the shades. The 
grand secret of fire was introduced by Maui from the nether-world. 
The female employment of cloth-beating was derived from the she- 
demon Mueu, who in the shades is ever beating the flail of death. 
The art of torch-light fishing was gained from the goddess Uti, who 
on damp nights loves to come up from Avaiki with a lighted torch 
{ignis fatuus) to wander over the island. The art of stealing would 
infallibly come to grief, did not Iro himself come up on moonless 
nights from spirit-land for the express purpose of assisting mortals 
in playing their thievish tricks. The ovens in daily use, especially 
the enormous ovens for cooking ti (Dracaena terminalis) roots, are 
derived from Miru's awful oven ever blazing in Hades. The art of 
war was learnt from Tukaitana and Tutavake, denizens of nether- 
land. The intoxicating draught was copied from that which the 
hateful mistress of the invisible world presents to her victims. The 
pleasant and harmless game of ball-throwing was first taught to 
Ngaru by fairy-women, and introduced by him to this world. Ve&- 
tini came from the dead to instruct mankind how to mourn for their 
deceased relatives." 
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These people may feel the force of the words of M. Gustave Le 
Bon, the French ethnographer: "The dead generations impose 
upon us not alone their physical constitution, but their thoughts 
as well. The dead are the only undisputed masters of the living. 
We bear the burden of their faults, we reap the reward of their vir- 
tues " (" Lois psych, de revolution des peuples "). 

In another place Mr. Gill expresses the Polynesian idea very suc- 
cinctly : " The arts of this world are facsimiles of what primarily 
belonged to nether-land, and were taught to mankind by the gods. 
The visible world itself is but a gross copy of what exists in spirit- 
land. If fire burns, it is because latent flame was hidden in the 
wood by Manike in Hades. If the axe cleaves, it is because the 
fairy of the axe is invisibly present. If the ironwood club kills its 
victim, it is because a fierce demon from Tonga is enshrined in it " 
(p. 154). 

In a Polynesian legend, the first canoes were made by Te-erui, 
the first man, and his brother Matareka. Te-erui, who was son of 
Te-tareva (/. e. " the expanse "), had " lived long in utter darkness 
in the shades (Avaiki)," but had heard of a brighter country. Four 
times did the brothers (three times the canoes they had made were 
unpropitiously named and came to grief) in two separate vessels 
paddle away to the "land of light." The last effort succeeded, and 
they reached the island of Altutaki (z. e. " God-led "), which became 
their new home (Gill, "Myths and Songs," p. 139). It is interest- 
ing to note that, after death, the soul paddles off in its canoe to the 
nether-world. Kite-flying, too, is another art learned originally in 
shadow-land. These stories of the under-world receive some curi- 
ous light in the valuable essay of Horatio Hale on "Above and 
Below" ("Jour. Am. Folk-Lore," vol. hi.). 

From the ghosts and the spirits upon earth, men have also learned 
much; the wizards, "medicine-men," "doctors," shamans, and ma- 
gicians of many peoples claim to have been instructed by the shades 
of the dead, with whom they are able to hold constant communica- 
tion. The Australian Birraarks learn their songs and dances of the 
Mrarts, or ghosts ; the magic verses of the Zulu diviner come from 
the spirits ; the Wakanda of the Dakotas dictates songs and chants 
to the " medicine-men," and these latter, with certain Brazilian 
tribes, are said to have invented most of the arts of man. In 
trances and dreams have been said to come not alone many of the 
arts and inventions of primitive peoples, but much of the lore of 
the church in all ages, and of the knowledge of the world in the 
days when monk and scientist were one. 

Dr. Brinton has devoted an entire volume to the consideration of 
" American Hero-Myths," and the stories of the introduction of cul- 
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ture, the inventions, arts, etc., by heroes therein contained, consti- 
tute the most fascinating pages in all American mythology : the 
Incas, Quetzalcoatl, the Twins of Old and New Mexico, Manabozho, 
Hiawatha, and many more, — all these are types of heroes, demigods, 
or godlike men (sometimes na'fvely human), who bestowed upon the 
race, often at the cost of great discomfort, even sometimes of life 
itself, the nobler arts that go to make up the best of the lower 
stages of culture and civilization. 

But the Old World has its culture-heroes, — Saturn, of whose 
golden reign Virgil sings; Prometheus, the fire-stealer ; Wamamol- 
nen, the Finnish civilizer ; Maui, the Polynesian sun-snarer, who 
fished New Zealand out of the depths of the sea, stole fire for men, 
invented barbs for spears, and was the cause of the coming of death 
into the world ; the Andaman Puluga (a god, rather than a culture- 
hero), who, after the deluge, retaught men and women the lost arts ; 
Uhtlakanyama, the far-travelled, a Zulu solar-hero ; and many more. 

No culture-myth, however, is so widespread as that which tells 
of the origin of fire ; the story of its theft is world-known, and the 
classic Prometheus has his representative in the Coyote among the 
Shastikas, Achomawi, Gallinomero, Karok, and other Indian tribes 
of California, the Raven among the tribes of the Northwest coast, 
the Kingfisher among the Andaman Islanders, the cuttlefish among 
the Ahts, and many other creatures, half-divine, half-human, half- 
animal, in all parts of the world, who bear to this day some mark 
made by the sacred flame when they first came into contact with it. 
A most inspiring tale is sometimes this story of the fetching of fire 
from the very hearth-stones of the gods in heaven. From fire fol- 
lowed cooking, warmth, and all the inventions the possession of 
such a thing could give rise to. Fire, however, was not the only 
thing stolen in early times. 

One of the most interesting chapters in Mr. E. S. Hartland's 
"The Science of Fairy Tales" (London, 1891) treats of "Robberies 
from Fairyland," — a special type of the " theft of valuables from 
supernatural beings," stories of which are found all over the globe. 
Golden balls, fruit, flowers, jewels, and ornaments, wine-cups, beer- 
cans, drinking-horns, knives, pipes, etc., to some of which strange 
and wonderful powers belong, have from time to time been stolen 
from the elves by the human beings in whom they confided too 
much. Presents, too, the elfins often give to their faithful human 
friends, while those who seek to deceive them, or who disobey their 
injunctions, soon discover that "all that glitters is not gold." 

Those who tread within the "fairy rings" on the grass, in Celtic 
tales, "hear sweet music," and join in the dance of the elves, with 
no more sense of the passing of time than in the visits to fairyland 
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itself. Oisin, who, Irish legend tells, visited Tir na N'og, the " land 
of perpetual youth," was, by the queen of that country, who became 
his bride, " gifted with wisdom and knowledge far surpassing that 
of men ; " the prophetic powers of Thomas of Ercildoune (thir- 
teenth century) were said to have come from the Queen of the 
Fairies ; and Ogier le Danois received .from Morgan the Fay the 
crown of forgetfulness. 

Imitation, to which Tarde has assigned so important a role in the 
development of the phenomena and institutions of humanity, has 
certainly been a great factor in invention. From observation of the 
processes of nature, the habits and customs of animals, birds, insects, 
etc., man has learned much, as Professor Mason has pointed out in 
his valuable essay on " Technogeography : " in construction, manu- 
facture, clothing, transportation and commerce, storage, the earth 
and its inhabitants have been tireless teachers of the human race. 
Professor Mason writes with enthusiasm : — 

" Among the animals, there is scarcely one that has not obtruded 
itself into the imaginations of men and stimulated the inventive 
faculty. The bears were the first cave-dwellers ; the beavers are 
old-time lumberers ; the foxes excavated earth before there were 
men ; the squirrels hid away food for the future, and so did many 
birds, and the last named were also excellent architects and nest- 
builders ; the hawks taught men to catch fish, the spiders and 
caterpillars to spin, the hornet to make paper, and the crayfish to 
work in clay" ("Amer. Anthr." vol. vii. p. 144). 

Primitive man has much the same tale to tell. 

In an Algonkian legend, Manabozho, after the subsidence of the 
waters of the great deluge, learns to build a hut by imitation of the 
houses of the muskrat ; and in an old Chinese tale of the beginnings 
of civilization we read that the first men, from observation of the 
birds, built nest-houses in trees. That the art of spinning was 
learned by man of the spider is an idea found in the folk-lore of 
many primitive races. 

Mr. Kumagusu Minakata has recently pointed out that in the 
Chinese cyclopaedia, "Yuen-kien Lui-han " [1701], the following 
statement occurs : " In ' Pau-puh-tsze ' it is said ' Tai-hau [or Pao- 
hsi] made a spider his master and knitted nets" ("Nature," 1895, 
p. 197). In the " Yi King," however, it is simply said : " He [Pao-hsi] 
invented the making of nets of various kinds by knitting strings, 
both for hunting and fishing. The idea of this was taken, probably, 
from LI [the third trigram and thirtieth hexagram] " (" Sacred 
Books of the East," vol. xvi. p. 383). 

In the collection of Indian tales from the North Pacific coast, 
published by Dr. Franz Boas, the invention of net-weaving by the 
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spider is more than once referred to. In a myth of the Awfk- 
y'enog, Masmasala'niq [one of the creators], in answer to the prayer 
of Noak.ana, tried to make a net so that men might catch fish. 
Being unsuccessful, he asked the spider to teach him. The spider 
not only granted his wish, but made him the necklace of red-cedar 
bast for the winter-dance, and showed him how to peel off cedar- 
bark. Needles were made by Masmasala'niq, and with them the 
bark-threads were spun by the spider, — all in consequence of the 
thought of Noak.ana (p. 213). 

According to a Bilqula myth, the spider taught the art of net- 
making to the raven who wanted to take salmon (Ibid. p. 246). 

In a Blackfoot sun and moon myth, recorded by Mr. Grinnell, we 
read the following : " A long time ago, very far back, before any of 
these things had happened or these stories had been told, there was 
a man who had a wife and two children. This man had no arrows 
nor bow, and no way to kill food for his family. They lived on roots 
and berries. One night he had a dream, and the dream told him 
that if he would go out and get one of the large spider-webs such 
as hang in the brush, and would take it and hang it on the trail of 
the animals where they passed, he would be helped and get plenty 
of food. He did this, and used to go to the place in the morning 
and find that the animals had stepped in this web, and their legs 
were tangled in it, and they would make no effort to get out. He 
would kill the animals with his stone axe, and would haul the meat 
to camp with the dog travois." 

We learn also that the man employed the cobweb to entangle his 
unfaithful wife ("Jour. Amer. Folk-Lore," vol. vi. p. 35). 

The Creator, the first of all living beings in the lower world, in 
the cosmogony of the Sia Pueblo Indians, was SussTstinnako, a 
spider, who by singing called forth, first, two women, l)t'set (mother 
of all Indians) and Now'ut'set (mother of all other nations), and 
afterwards animals, birds, etc., till the creation was complete. The 
first cult-society of these Indians was " the Kaplna, which included 
only the spider people, its ho-na-ai-te, or theurgist, being Sus'sistin- 
nako himself ; and the members of this society were directly asso- 
ciated with Sus'sistinnako, — they knew his medicine secrets " (Mrs. 
Stevenson, "Rep. Bur. of Ethn." 1889-90, pp. 26, 69). The spider 
appears also as the Creator among certain Negro tribes of West 
Africa. 

In the religion of the Pawnees, the various wild animals, reptiles, 
birds, fishes, etc., — to whom the term Nah&rac (i. e. "animal") is 
applied, — are regarded as agents or servants of Atius Tirdwa, the 
father and ruler of all things. These NaMrac — the messengers 
or " angels " of Atius — "had an organization and methods of con- 
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veying information to favored individuals ; " into their lodges the 
favored persons were sometimes taken and instructed. But " they 
most often appeared to persons in sleep, telling them what to do, 
giving them good advice, and generally ordering their lives for 
them" ("Jour. Amer. Folk-Lore," vol. vi. pp. 115, 118). 

We find, also, that with many primitive peoples the animals shared 
with the divine powers in the making of man, and his instruction in 
knowledge and the arts. Reminiscences of such ideas occur per- 
haps in the parliaments of animals and birds so sung of in the 
Middle Ages. 

On the prows of their boats the Annamites paint eyes, which 
strongly resemble those of sea-monsters. This, according to tradi- 
tion, is done because " the Giaochi, the alleged ancestors of the 
Annamites, were fishermen, and in danger from marine monsters. 
To prevent disasters from the genii of the waters, the king directed 
the people to tattoo their bodies with the forms of the marine mon- 
sters, and afterwards the dragons, crocodiles, etc., ceased their per- 
secution. The painting of the eye on the boat -prow is a remnant 
of the practice thus inaugurated " (Mallery, " Rep. Bur. of Ethn." 
1888-89, p. 413). The story of the relations of animal forms and 
art, of symbolism, totemism, etc., is a long one, and there are most 
interesting cases in which the peculiarities of animal forms and 
marking have given rise to new departures in pictorial and textile 
art. More than one legend of the origin of the alphabet belongs 
here also. 

Prof. O. T. Mason, in his volume on " Woman's Share in Primi- 
tive Culture" (New York, 1894), has ably shown the debt the world 
owes to woman in all ages of human history in the development of 
civilization and the arts. Food-Bringer (Ceres), Weaver (Arachne), 
Skin-Dresser, Potter, Beast of Burden, Jack-at-Trades, Artist (the 
Muses), Linguist, Founder of Society, the Patron of Religion (Virgin 
Goddesses, Mary), — she has been all these. The first poet, the first 
priest, the first painter, was a woman ; she was the first farmer, 
the first builder. The origination of agriculture through woman is 
beautifully remembered in the Shi-King, the sacred book of the 
Chinese, where " Tseih (Grain) is born of a shepherdess who treads 
on a footprint of God." So thoroughgoing is this recognition of 
woman's art that certain Brazilian Indians say the first woman 
sprang iato being from a maize-pestle, while the first man was born 
of an arrow. 

Alexander F. Chamberlain. 



